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ABSTRACT ' * ^ 

A survey was taken to measure hov 3700 eleientacy. 
school .teadhers and 600 principals in Harryland school districts £eeZ 
about parent, involvement in holie learning as a teaching strategy and 
to see how widespread this^teaching strategy i3» This summary of 
surv.ey results provides inEt^mation .on the extent and use of varied 
^techniques., to involve parents in learning activities and introduces ^ 
many* of the issues regarding' parent involvement in home learning 
activities* Survey results and discussion are presented ,on the 
following topics: (1) the feasibility , of -parent iavoXve^ent; (2) ^ 
^t^chniques tised. to involve parents; (3) hov involvement* techniques 
/ire used by teachers: attitudes of teachers and principals toward 
pa'rent tevolvement:'' (5) debatable issues 'pf parent involvement: (6) 
problemiT vlth parental assistance; -and <7) information and questions 
on many aspect^ p'arent involvement rais^d by the suriwy* Overall r 
the survey results indicate a very positive vieti and widespread use 
'of'^s^Voral parent-'driented teaclbitig strategies^ ^JD) \ 
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• \ . ' ' Introductory Statement 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools has two primary 
objectives: to develop a sciehtific knowledge of how schools 
affect rthej-r students, and to use this knowledge to develop better 
school practices and organization, 

The^ Cente.r works through five programs to achieve its objectives. 
T^ie Studies ia School*^eseqreqation program applies the basic 
theories of social organization o'f schools to study the *int;ernal 
conditions of desegregated schools, the feasibility of alternative 
desegregation policies, and the interrelations of school desegrega- 
tjLon witrt other equity issues such as housing and j5b desegregation. 
The School., Organization program is currently concerned with authority 
control<-*6tructures, task structures, reward systems, an'd peer group 
processes in schools » It has produced a large-scale study of the 
effects of cJpen schools, has develoged Student Team Learning ' Instruc- 
tional prpces^es for teaching var'ious subjects in elementary and 
secondary schools, and has produced a computerized system for 
schgol-wide att^dance monitoring. The School Process and Career 
development program is Studyiifig transitions from-high school to post 
secondary irtstitutions ,and the role of schooling in, the development 
of career plans and, the actualization of labor market outcomes/ 
The Studies in Delinquency and School Environments program is 
examining .the interaction of schbol environments, school experiences, 
and individual character jLstics in relation to in-school and later- 
e d^linguency^. ' . • . ' * / - 

The Center also Supports a Fellowships in Education Research pro- 
gr-am that provides opportunities , lor talented young researchers 
tq conduct and publish significant researchTVand to encourage the 
participation of womqn jand minorities in research^ on education* 

This jjeport, prepared by the School Organization vprogram, ^ examines 
the extent to which teachers a^ttempt to involve jfarents in learning 
activities at home and describes the variety of techniques used. 
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Abstract^ 



This paper reports the results of a sur/ey of about* 3700 public 

elementary school teachers ari^ principAs in about 600 ^schcols 

in 16 distriyts. in Maryland. The sjlrv^ requested information 

on w^jat teacneifs think al^put parenrt ihvolvemant Strategies and how 

they practice them. The main focus of the survey was on a $et of 

14 specific techniques ' that teachers may employ to 'encourage parents' 

participatipn in learning activities Witji their criildren. 

* * ' , ' b .rr-,^ ^ 

overall, the survey results .indicate a very positive view of 
par^nt-^oriented teaching strategies and widespread, although not * 
ipteiy^ive, use of the 14 tegichirig techniques. Qomments from, 
teachers illustrate tj)e major themes for debate^about the pro- 
cesses, problems and benefits of parent inyolvement programs. 
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Part I. Survey Results 



INTRODUCTI6N ' 
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Teasers approach their instructional tasks with a variety* of 
perspectives and strategies that emphasize certain aspects of 
teaching and deemphasize others. For example, some teachers teach 
language skills using organized games With^ the students, while 
oth'er. teachers teach the .same skills^ by direct instruction. 
Teachers adopt different approaches to the same subjects-matter 
partly because their teaching" situations iliffer; for example, 
their student? may have different learning problems or their 
classrooms may. have different resources and facilities, •Even in 
the same teaching situation, however, teachers ipay vary the v 
approaches they take_depending on the parti^lar skills and_ talents 
they hav^e for usj:ng various^ materla^ls and forms of instruction, 
or the influences^ of their college tj^aining, supervisors or 
colleagues* In ^a given situation, which is the mqst effecjtive 
teaching^ strategy? That is the most difficult questioA. in the 
world of * education anS research. - * 



^\One general approach that som0 teachers have found useful is to 
^nvolve parentS/^in learning activities with their children at home. 
T^is type of parent invqlvement is distinctly different from the. 
pAirent involvement that brings parents into the class:?Oom to assist 
the teacher Or the parent involvement that includes p^ients as 
participants in decisions on school gdyernance. Parent invalvement 
in learning activities are strategies for increasing t}ie educa- 
tional effectiveness .of the time that parents and children sf)end 
with ojfe afnother at home. _ 

As with most educational strategics, there^ are different opinions 
about the likely effectiveness of teacher efforts to get parents 
to be more active in learning- related activities at home. Some 
educators believe that vfidespread parent interest in the academic . , 
progress of their children constitutes an iiranensely underutilized 
, -teaching resource, requiring only general guidance and modest 
effort to bring results in many cases. Qth^ri, pointing out the ^ 
jaajor competing time commitments of parents and teachers, and the 
highly varijtble instructional skills of parents, have suggested 
-that all teaihing of acadenfic skills ^ho\ild be left to the teacher 
in the classroom^ They suggest that little, if .any, effort sho'uld 
be made by educators to influence parent*child interaction*patterns 
at hom6*. ' ' ' • , ' . 

There is very little information to support or ^refute either , 
position. Research. has not been conducted that systematically 
relates teachers'* * efforts to stimulate parent involvement in leari\* 
ing activiti^es at home with 'the effects of this strategy on students 
and their families. Up to now, there. has been very little fegjsarch 
even to indicate how much teachers focus their activities" in tl^i# V 
direction. - " ' ' ' ^ 
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In order to rneasure how elementary sfehool\ teachers fe6l about parent 
involvement 'in home learning as a teaching^ strateay and to see how 
widespread this teaching strategy is, the J^hns Hopkins- Cfenter or 
Social Organization of Schools conducted a formal Survey of first, 
third*, and fifth grade school teachers in mol?t of the public schools 
in the state of Maryland in Spring, 1980, This survey is the first 
phase of a larger study that will give teachers information about 
the effects of these fferjent-invdl/ement strategies on the teachers who 
usfe them and the parents and ^students who are affected by them. 

This summary has been prepared for the teachers and principals who 
participated in the 1980* survey. It provifles info^rmation on the , 
extent of use of varied techniques to involve parents in learning, 
activities at home. .Additionally , ^ the repott serves as an intro- 
duction to many of the issues regarding parent invqlvement 'm home 
learning activities. k \ 

^ ' SURVEY RFSPONDENTS - ' ^ \ 

The survey's results express the teaching -practiced and f)rof e&Gional . 
attitudes of about 3700 public elementary school teachers in over 
600 schools in sixteen of the twenty-four school i^istricts in 
Maryland.* In the fifteen, districts that^offered full cooperation 
with the project the response rate was 73i of the teachers selected 
•as participants in' the study. In the remaining district, where 
access to the' teachers was Limited, the response rate was only 35%^ 
The study also includes information from more' than 600 elementary 
school principals in the state who responded to a brief questionnaire 
on parent involvement programs in the' school. 

Table describes the characteristics 6t the 3698 teacher- respondeat^. 
About 28% of the survey respondents are first grade ' teachers ; 30%*, 
third grade; 2"9%, fifth grade; and: .13% were either reading or math 
specialists, or others' whom -the principal designated as important 
contacts for a study of parent involVeipent (e.g. r parent involvement 

coordinators) • . ^ 

* ^ « • » 

About 90% of the sample of elementary' teachers are female; 'of the . • 
male tfeachers^,/ about 70% teach grade 5. About 20% of the sample Is . 
black, and over i50% of the black teachers are in the urban central 
city district. 7fh.e teachers range in age from their early 20's.to 
th^ir 70' & with most 'teachers (38%)^ in their 30 '.s, born between 
1940' and 1949. About half of the teachers haVe ta\ight for more 
than 10 y^rars, an^ of the ree.t, most have taught at least 5 years. 
Nearly half received graduate school .degrees* Although a majority 
of teacRers teach a single class of children bot^ reading and. 
mathematics, team teaching and departmentalization of instruction^ 
are conpnon. For example, among fiftli grade teachets, 75% report 
some form of lion- traditional teaching arrangement-^ 



Table 1. 

Characteristics of TeacHers ,in Survey 
' • (N - 3698) * . 



Grade level 

G^ade 1 - * - * 

^rade-3 * . . 

flrads 5 . ' , ^ 

Other reading, math, parent- involvement 
specialists 



% of Respond 

30 
. 29 

13 



Sex 



Female 
Kale ' 



91%. 
9 



Race 



White 
Black 
Other * 



78% 
21- 
1 



Education • , * 

^ * . ' 

Bachelor's ' , 

BA or^BA plus credit^ 
Kaster's ^ ^ . ^ 

Master's and credits or Doctorate 



12% 

26 " 
21 



Experience ^ ^ ^ j • . 

1-5 years teaching • 
6-10 years teaphing / . 
' Over 10 years* v 

class Asaigmnents \ , • 

Teach single Clag^ allday^ 
• * Teach "several .classes during day 

^ Location of School District 

. Rural/Small Town/Small Ci'ty 

Suburban Ring of Metropolitan Area., 
^Central City of Metropolitan Area 

''Students* Barents ', Education (teachfers* estimates) 



— • > . M' • . . ^ 

Majority did not complete high school 

•Majority ate high schooll but not, 

college graduates ' \ 

'Majority are college graduates 

Y ■ . ' 



17% 

32 

51 



55% 
45 



32% 

49 

19 



25% 

52 , 



ThQ responding teachers are representative or their profession ,* 
in the state, and they ,reflect*the broad range of geographic 
and socioeconomic variations in their student populations* The, 
state* s • large nietropolitarr population and several smaller urban 
and rural areas are represented in the statistics in Table 1, as is 
the range of •college-educated, high school-educated, and 'l^ss- 
educabed .parent" populations, • 

The questionnaire ^f or' teachers requested .information on what teachers 
think eibout parent involvement strategies and how they practice 
them* The main «focus of the sprvey was on a set of 14 specific* 
techniques .that teaclmrs may eijipi6y to ^courage parents \ partici^ 
pat ion in. leai^ningC activities witlj their chi-ldren* 

Overall , .the ^survey results ^-indicate a^ery pos^itive view of parent- 
Q3^ieJJ^^^d teaching st;:ategies an<J widespread, although not intensive 
use of these 14 teaching techniques* The next sections ^esqribe 
teajc|;iers* attitudes -about pa-rent inyolvement , thei,r reported 
practices and soitre of tl>e differences in opinions and practices 
among teachers who responded to the survey* * ' ^ 

^ ^ * * - 

^ » * ' 

"TRADITIONAL TEACH l^R- PARENT. COMMUNICATION^ 

Some forms Trf^-communication and contact between parents and teachers 
are nearly universal* Virtually all teachers (over 95% of the 
respondents) report that they talk with children's parents, send* 
notices home, and J,nJ:eract with p^ire'nts on open^-visit school 
nights* About '90% of the teachers aSk parents to check and sign 
students* homework* These standard pcCrent- teacher communications . 
occur because they have become accepted ways of bridging the infor- 
mation gap and the feelings of distance of teachers and parents 
who mky bp strangers ta one another but who share common interests 
in the same children,* Based on their questionnaire responses and 
the iconpnents initiated on the survey form, teachers clearly- support 
the use of these st^dard patterns of interaction With parents* 

The survey shows, however, considerable Variation in the wayg^ 
tea9her^gonduct standard meetings^ and in the topics teacherS* 
emphasize wi th "parents * For example ; 65% o£ the teachers report 
that they discuss "with each parent"^ what th/ay can do at home with 
their youngsters; the other 35% discus^ this .topic "as the need 
arises/' which may meaji once, twice, or never* Slightly * fewer ' 
teachers discuss with each parent how they. teach reading and math 
in their classroom* However, many who discuss their own teaching 
methods do not talk about parents* responsibilities with homework, 
and many who discuss helping with homework do not discuss their . 
own teacihing methods. ' */ 

Nearly 80% of the teachers conduct more than three parent confer- 
ences in a school year* Over 50% report sending three or wore 
memos to parents about their school program* gut onlv 1% initiate 



^ree or mt^re group meetings, or workshops for parents (apart^froni ^ 
school-sponsored parents" nigfttsK By Jfar the major emphasis in 
these conferences, mem6s , ar^d wo^:kshops is on the school curriculiKn, 
However, parent-based home activities are the second^most frequently 
mentioned focus, and are emphaSi'^^ed more often than ''homev/ark"* or 
"discipline" among the teachers who use these forms c^f cominuniaation. 
Generally, teachers who cohduct workshops far 'parents are the on*es 
who .most actively emphasize the teaching role of .parents at hope* 

Principals of the sch<iold in which teachers were sui?Veyed reported 
near-universal support or traditional parent-^.teacher communications. 
AbQut 95% of the principals report that they have a PTA or PTO* 
and ♦about half report an active Parents' Advisory Council associated 
with^ Title I or other parogr^ams. These standard organizations for 
parent participation ^usually h'aX^e a* core 'of active parents; about 
half of the principals report^ that more than parents are actively 
involved in meetings and activities each month. Of course^^ even 
20 parents active in developing school-wide and school-community 
activities is onlyja small firaction of the number of parents who nay 
become involved in activities that concern their own children, - 

The principals, like the teachers, generally support the concept of 
parental -involvenent. Most of the principals have strong Qpinions 
in favor bf parent volunteers in the classroom, and nearly three 
out of five report they have held staff meetings or workshops during 
the school-year that fdcused on methods ft^r helping parents worK< 
wit;h their children a,t home, " ^ 

THE FEASIBILITY OF PARENT INVOLVEfttfiNT 

• * 
The teachers ' response^ to the questionnaire suggest that many 
teachers believe that parent involvement at homa could be an important 
contributor towards achieving the goals they have set for themselves 
and for their students. At the Scime time, many teachers do not kno,w - 
how to initiate and accomplish the programs of parent involvement 
that would help them most, This dilemma is suggested by responses 
to SIX statements in the questionnaire about the value of parent^ 
involvement strategies • Figure 1 contains the wording of these ^ 
items and graphs of the teachers* responses". ' • ^ 

) 

On two o£ the six items, there Was a good deal of agreemept. Most 
' teachers felt that parent/involvement is .an .important ingredient in 
solving the problems* f^ced by schools and that parent involvement' 
in the classroom is useful £or increasing parent involvement in 
learning assistance at home. On the pther four items, the teachers 
were split close to "50-50." ^ The differences 6f opinion were Over 
whether teachers can actually influence parents to help their children 
ati. home; whether most parer>ts have sufficient skills 'to teach their 
children to read or solve math problems; whether it* is fair tO ask 
joarents to spend an hour each evening working vy.th their children 
^n school-related ^Jfccti^^ities; and whether parents want to know more 
about the school curriculum than they are usually told. 



6 / 
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^ Figure Opinions of Matyiand Teachers about 

Parent Inyblvement * ^ . 
. . . ^ ^ 



Can Parent Involvement WoyW 



\ 

In t]}i^ community^ parent Involvement 
Is not an answer to the major problems 
of the schools — ,the schools mi^t solve 
their problems on their own., ' 



Maryland^ejementkry scHool teachers. 

I « 1 Agree 
^iliXi^^ Disagree \ 
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Teachers can only provide parents with 
Ideas about how to help with th^lr 
children's schoolwork — t^achera cannot 
Influence parents to use these Ideas. 























...........:.^>.:: 





Most parents — although they can teach 
their chlldrer^ to^ ^ew, use 'tools or* 
play a sport " do hot have enough 
training to feafch their children to ^ 
read or to solve math pxpblems* 



Re.allstlcally, .It Is too much to ask 
parents to spend a full hour per jday 
working with their children on basic 
skills or aca'demlc. aqhlevemeif£"* 



If parents ^;egularly speng time In 
the classro(»ii» one result Is' that the^ 
^usually maHe q greate^ effort to help 
thelP.c'htldren^at'home. . ' 



Many parents \^ant more Information sent 
home about, the curriculum Chan most 
teachers provide.- * ^ ^ 



« 
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Thus, a;Lthough almost thfee quarters of ^ll teachers agreed that, the 
general "idea" of parent' Aiwoa^)iement is- a gocS3, one, about Half of 
the teachers had serious doublie about the success of pr^ictical efforts 
to involve parents in learning activities at home\ This should not 
come as a'surprise. Teachers -ha^re not i>een educated -in the management 
o^ parent involvement; the 'te?achers\ and parents' time is fitiite; 
the teadhers and the parents have* different skills and often* different 
goals for the children; and teachers, and parents may- have many 
children (4rid other family bbligations) thAt require a share of thei;> 
time and interest,. In s^pite of these real difficulties, some teacher^ 
have developed procedures^ tlia\ enable them to select and manage 
parental invjolvement programs. , - • 



^'t^^ ' " / - / 14^ TECHNIQUES TO IIiyOLV^ARENTS ^ ' 

Teachirs were. asked' sever ai^ questions about each 'bf 14 specific^ 

teaching techniques th^t involve .parents in le^rnirig activities at 

home with their cHildren;. These techniques^ as well aB others 

added by -the teachers!> ban be -grouped into five categories :" - ^ 
■■ * .. • * 

'1. Techoiques t:hat involve reading and books;'" 

X ^ • * • ' • 

» s ^ • 

2* Technique's that encourage iplis cuss ions betwedn parent 

and child; ' , / - • * • ^ 



,3, ^Techniques that specify certain Informal 'act^itiies 
'at Uome to stimulate learning; 

4. Contracts between teacher and parent thatS^specify a 
. »--^particular role for parents' in' connection With their 
children's school l^ssgns or activities.; 
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5* Techniques that devplop tutoring, helping, .teaching 
^ - or .evaluation skilly, in parerfts* . 

The graphs in Figiire 2 summarize how often the teachers in bur . 
survey use the 14 te^dinique^r^rouped according to these fiv« categories • 




pijoport 



(A) believe it wpuld be ^unreali^tlc to ejcpect sufficient ^ 
6nd regular, parent cooperation with this technique; 

(B) believe; that^ parents would cooper ate, y but would not have 
syfficient sk^Llls to use the techniq[ue Effectively; 



- ^ (C) ' believe that th6y could jfrobably make .use of the technique 

-in theij: teaching situation but hav^ not* done so this year; 

(D) haVe used the teaching technique* a few, times this year,; 

' * * f •'■'is • 

. . j(E) ,havje us^(3 the teaching technique many ^ times ^th^ year;' 

* ' • * ^ ' ^ * p * ^ ^ ' , 

, believe* the technique' is . the single most useful' parent- . • 

ErJc * - • involvement tecljnique tha^ they ha^^e used. . / 



Responses . tA) and {B) indicate non-us'e of and no support for* the 
technique; , answers lO and (D) indicate relatively passive or low 
support and use ofr the technique;-, and answers (E) and (F) indicate 
active support and use of tlje technique^ In Figure t>2, the larger 
the right-most sectp.ons of the bar graph, 'the more positive, are 
the teachers' evaluations of the technique. . 

• - • 

Techniques InvOlying Reading and jfooks 

^_ • 

f 

One of , the most frequently mentioned home- learning activities for 
parents to conduct with preschool and elementary \school children is ♦ 
.reading* In educatjLonal journals, family mag'aziiies and even on bumper 
stickers, parents a/e asked to read aloud*^ to th^r children and to 
listen to^ their child;:en read aloud* ,Not surprisingly , the teachers 
in our survey reported that parentr-child reading is their most use^ 
parent involvement technique. Two-thirds of J:he teachers .said they 
frequently asTc parents to read to their children or listen^ to the 
child readi and more than bn^e-fifth nained' this activity as «the irvost 
valuable parent involvement technique in their own teaching practice* 

Parent involvement in reading activities is a more prevalent teaching 
practice among teachers of younger children* For example, our • 
survey f«rand that only one-third of the fifth-grade teachers make 
agtive use of this technique in their practice, while seven out bf 
eight first-gradfe teachers do so. The 'decline in use of this 
techlnique may* be because teachers of older students see less need 
for assigning read-aloud^ activities, or because they believe parents 
are less able to^ org-anize instruction for, fifth g/raders whose skills 
can vary widelyn.* * -v ' ' * 

' ' " / ' * • . ^ 

• Teachers in the survey were asjced about two other par^ent involvement 
techniques directly related to reading and written material: asking 
parents to take their child to the public library; and loaning books 
and teaching materials to t^ie parent on a short-teriin l:>asis, ' The 
majority of teachers believed thfese to be useful technique^ that 
couW be used with the families of thfeir students^ — As group the 
three terfiniques involving reading and books elicited mota support 
fxom teachers than aay of the other categories of parent! involyement. 
Residing- related techniques hav-e broad ^support across all teaching 
situations but* ai^e most Qfte'n choseh as the most important method by 
first grade teachers (^Mi ^hd by teachers with a -large proportion , 
of^^ildren \;h6 have ^■Swtlty learning (31%)* ^ 




Learning Through Discussion ' , 

* 

S*3hoolirig is more* than learning the mechanics of reading. Many 
teache;cs place importance on the development of students' iibilitlG^ 
to esfpress themselves orally • Even if families do nat usually spend , 
much time Reading together, they can-.^provide opportunities for ' ^ 
student's to learn from conversations and discussions. 

The teachers in the survey were asked about three techniques that 
structure parent-chiid conversation ih ways that migrit be educationally 
uscSfuI. One of thesG/aaks parents to view a particular television ^ 



Figure 2: Fourteen techni^jties f or Involving Parents in 
Teaching Activities at Home ~ Evaluations' 
by Maryland Teachers ' 



Ev^uation Categories: 



I - I Unr^istic to expect parent cooperation 
t j Parents do not have sufficient skills 

Workable, but did not use this x?^r ^ 
Used* a few tid&s this year* ' , 

Used MANY TIMES this year . ^ ' 

The MOST SATISFYING parent involvement technique 



"^ACTIVIVIES EHPIIASIZPro .READING 



"no support" 



"passive^ support? 



"actiye support;" 



Ask parents to redd to tlieir child regularly 
or to listen to the child read aloud. 



Loan book^, workbooks, etc* to a parent 
CO 'keep at ^h'ome for short periods as ext^a 
learning material • * • • , • 



'Ask parents to take their child to the library. 




t 



Evalu«lotf Cat^orlesr 




Fl^fe 2 (cone;) 



} I Unrealistic to expect parent cooperation 
X\\\\\\\ Parents.Jo not haveVuf ficient skills ' 
^ ( : I Workable,, but did not use this 'year ^ 

^ 0 

Used a; few tim^s this year • • 



mm 



LEARKIKG THR0U6H DISCUSSION . ^™ 

»^ - * 

Ask parents to get their child to talk about 
what he/she did that day in your classroom. 



Used MANY TIMES' this\year 

- • \ 

The MOST SATISFYING V.^^^nt involvement technique 



^ no support*' 
"passive" support 

s 

"actiye support" 



Give an assignment that requires the' children 
to ask their parents questions - far example, 
that children write ab9«rt their parentis 
experiences. « 

- ^ * 

Ask parents tone or mMe)^o watch'a specific 
television program witfNtlieir child and to 
discuss the sjiow afterwards. 




r t 4 J * ■ 
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E^FORMAL LEARKINg ACTIVITIES AT HOME ^ * ' 

^ ^ ' ' • ■ 

I *7*Buggest sfays for parents to iireorporat^ their 

child., into th^ir own activities at home that would 
. be educationally enriching. ->iv , ^ * y,- 




Send hom^ suggestions fuL game, uii group awtivlties 
related to\the child* s schoolwork'that can be . 
/played by parent and cfiilC, . ' ^ • 



$uggest how parents might u8e.^he home environment 
Q (materials, and activities pf daily life) to 
ERIO' stimulate their child's Interest inVeadingJ 
— Hath, etc.** • • fi. - - ' ' ' 




Evaluation Categories^ 



CONTRACTS BETWEEN TEACHER AND PARENT 



Flgifre 2 <cont.) 

. I I Uifrealistic to expect parent cooperation 
parents do not have sufficient skills 

I VI Workable, but. did nojt use this year 

^§g:;:j Used a few times this year 
" ^'/X.rA Used •MANY TIMES* this yeai: 



"no .support** 



"passive supp 



• N. 

support 



The MOSr SATISFYING parent Involvement technique 



"active suppprt" 



Establish a» fonaal_ agieeiaent, whete the parent 
supervises and assists the child in i 
completing homevork tasks. 




Establish a fotDal agreement where the childy 
provide? rewards and/or penalties based on the 
child's school perfonnance or behavior. 




DEVELOPING TEACHING AND EVALUATION SKILLS IS*PAREinrS . 

Ask parents to come to observe the classroom ~ 
(not to %elp") for part pf a d^y. 




Explain to parents certi^in^ techniques for teaching, 
tot maklTVg^ learning materials , or for planning 
lessons* * ' ^' \ . 



* 































Gioe a questionnalt^ tj patents the> car^ 
evaluate -theit child's progress, or provide 
some other "feedback*/ tg you» 



if A' . 



program with thei-r ^hild and to discuss the program afterwards* When 
this technique is employed; .it may be a imUd suggestion to students 
or parents or it may inclu^e*.a set of discussion/ questions prepared 
by the teachejr for the parents prior to the evening of the* telecast. 
,To.use this technique intensively, the teacher would- have ,to have 
advanced access t*o or experience ^ith the content of the TV program. 

The systematic assignment of discussion about television programs waLs 
one pf the least frequently used parent invoJLvement, techniques iri the 
survey-* About one^-third of the teachers said that parents would not 
cooperaie with a request to participate or that they would be^ unable 
to ^handle such/discussions^ in ways that would-be educational. Only 
about two percent of the teachers reported that they u§ed this technique 
frequently* However, there was more "passive" support for this 
technique than for any other on the survey, MOst teachers said that 
this was a way of involving parents that could work in their teaching 
practice, even though they had not uSed it"! 

Two other methods of involving parents in discussions are (U family 
exchanges about daily school activities and (2) homework assijgnments 
that require Children to interview parents to obtain biographical or 
other information* Parent^child discussions about school were 
frequently mentioned by teachers as a^echniaue they request or require 
of parents, but student inteirviews of parents were infrequently assigned- 
Most te'^cher^S felt that students qi^uld profit from assignments that 
required them to ask parentfs quest:^ons, but only 15% ma^e active use^ of 
the method. As jsxpected, the older the cfiild/ the mqre likely J^e ^ 
homework assignment to ask par-ents questions- Theife seems to be a 
large reservoir of "passive support" among teachers for this method , 
of parent- involvement in school activities, just as^ for the use of 
discussions ^ about television programs- , It may be^that the pxt)cedures 
to implemeint thes§7 techniques are not established well enough to pe^-mit 
wider adoption by teachers. ^ , ^ / . ^ 

Informal Learning Activities at Home ' . > p * 

The *^p^r^nt-^ as- tutor" is onp model of stjructurin^ parenjL^child * , 

teach ing_'-learning activities at home. ^ This^model under'l^es efforts to 
hav6 p^re^its read, to the gTii Id,/ supervise, and^ review the child *s ^ 
homework Or fiv^ Practice tests or math" drills usin^^f<T.eacher-dist'ributed 
f l^sh-^kards- Thel parents' role ip to supplement "the formal school 
curriculum to ensm?e greater mastery o^ basic skills by their child. 

The "p^^ent-as-'roJ^e-model" is anothersirtiay of structuring parent- child 
learnirxg* activities* This modelNis based on the idea that ^the parent 
is a na^tural teacher of varied skiJlls and serkj^es as a role model. 
Tb^ child may leatn different skilly at home from those taught in 
school andjnay -imita^^e the parents or^ adopt the, parents* values about 
wh^it kinds of skills are important, interesting, or fun. A number 
of -those jrho propose more intensive parent invplvement in learning 
activities at home suggest parents can be most .effective when they ^ 
informally introduce their children to skills different from those 

• ■ - ^ 
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eraphas^ized at school. The question is whether and how teachers can 
mqtivdtfi parents who would not normally do so to take timfe ^o* Provide * 
^ informal learning opportunities at home'T^ . • ^ . 

The -teachers in the survey wete asked about three techniques, that 
involve patents and their children in informal educational activities; 
sdggesting educationally enriching ways for parents to incorporate 
thei^ child into Jtheir own activities at home; , sending home suggestions^ 
for game^ or group activities related to the child's schoolwork that 
can be played by parent and child; and suggesting how parents /night 
use the home environment (common materials and activities of daily life) 
to stimulate their child's inteijest in reading, math, and other subjects. 

Each of these three items, as shown in Figure 2, elicited a similar 
'pattern of responses from the teachers. About 30% of the teachers 
rejected these techniques either .because of insufficient parent 
cooperation or because they felt the activities would be too, difficult 
for parents to conjauct* Another 40% supported tJ\g uSe of these 
/nethods in theory, but only infrequently used the techniques their 
teaching practice. Finally, about 30% of the teachers actively 
supported and used these methods in their teaching pratrtice. About 
10% chose one of tlie three items this category as the parent 
involvement meti\od they found most useful and satisfactory. 

Many of the parent involvement techniques presented to the teachers 

in our survey were employed as extensively by teachers just starting 

their careers as by teachers who had had many years of . exp^rientre 

in the classroom* however, for all ^hree techniques^ in this category — 

suggesting ways for parents to incorporate their child in their own 

activities, giving parents suggestions foif educative games, and 

suggesting ways of using the home environment for learning purposes — 

teachers with more teaching e^erience used the methods mote 

extensively. ' t 

* ^ ^ , *^ . • 

Foit example, only 16% of the tea<?hers in their first or second years 
of teaching said they frequently sent home ideas for parent* child , 
learning ^ames and activities^ In coiqgarison, about 25% of^t-he 
teachexs with mqre than UD years of class^om ^xperiencfe said they 
, did so* Eighteen percent of new teacherstSSten suggested way^ for 
parents to incorf>orate their chil^ in* their o*?n activities, but 30®^ ^ 
of*'the e:^erienced» teachers did s<%. I£ is interesting that marly 
of the new teachers v;ho used these activities reported these were tn^ 
most satisfying parent* involvpmen^ techftiques. These techniques^ 
tended to be preferred by readihjtl and math specialists, teachers 
jof , lev;- achievi^ng students, teacljers of students fr;om highly* educated 
families, and teachers in rural or snjall town areas. 

.Contracts l?etw6en Teachers and Parents . , ^ , 

The list of techniques presented to the \eacherS ^.n the survey included 
two. that involve the use of "contracts**^ ThTs term implies a 'formal . 
agreement to conduct and complete an act'ivity or set of activities. 



Er|c ' , - ' - • • '.V 



The twb techniques ar^ distinguished' by the kinds of behavior 
reque5ted of the J)arents, In one case, the parent is. ajsked to prpvixle 
or withhojld privileges or pujiishments to the chil<i based on schist ) 
performance and behavior patterns that may he determined ^oi^tjy by 
the parent, te?icher and student • Ti>e parent does not engage in any 
direct instructional activity, in this type of contract .but assists 
the teacher in shaping productive school beffeviorv . 

The, second "contract" technique inquires parents to supeirvise or 
assist the students" homework or other projects. This may or may not 
invdlve some instruction or clarification by the parents but always 
involves the structuring of the home environment to sppport the 
students* school responsibilities. This kind 6f activity is often 
informally orgcinized by teachers and parents, but we we r A interested 
in those instances where a formal contract for parental responsibilities 
vas arranged by the teacher, > parent r and child\.^j 

Teachers expressed less consensus^ about the vfelue of both types of 
parent- teacher contracts than about most of the other parent invdlve* 
ment techniques • About 40% of the teachers felt that these techniques 
were nojt worth pursuing because they would not increase learning or 
because of insufficient parental cooperation or skills. On the other 
hand, 20% of the teacHers felt that contracts for parental supervision 
of homework and projects were valuable enough to use "many times" during 
the year or were the most important parent involvement technique in 
their practi*ce. Fewer teachers gave active support to fdrmal contracts 
for parental rewards for school behavior/ but of those who used the 
technique, many believed it was the most useful technique they employed. 

Thete^ were some important dif feifences in the use of contracts by 
teachers of students at different grade levels. In contrast to several 
parent involvement techniques supported mainly by teachers of the 
yoUnger grades, contracts were used equally across the grades. ^Thej wpre 
preferred as th^ most valued technique by twice as many fifth-grade 
teachers first-grade teachers. In part, this is because contracts 
offer the older students an opportunity for independent work as the 
Students take the resPonsibilii;y for cpnducting and "cpmnleting 
.contracted assianments on^ their own, after the teacher and Parent are 
^.nformed of thds.activity/ Teachers used contracts with parents of 
students at all achievement levels, but were more apt to use them 
with students of better educated parents^ Teachers in subur1:>an 
districts used contracts more frequently, and less-experienced teachers 
were more likely than experienced "teachers fd classify contracts as 
tiheir most useful parent involvement technique. 

Helpihq Parents to Teach I . . * ' ^ 

The, list of* 14 parent ;Lnvolvement techniques contained three activities 
for parents that v;ere methods fo':^ teachejrs to equip parents with 
observational and instructional akills: (1) instruction for parents 
in teaching and in making learning materials that could be urfed at 
home to supplement the teachers V work at school; (2) classrqom 
observations to see how teaching proceeds in school and how the 
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children respoiva to particular lessons and Methods of teaching; and 
(3) parent responses to teachers* questionnaires to evaluate their own^ 
child's progress or problems in school The latter activity^ay assist 
thev teacher more directly than it assists the parei^. Hoj^eror, eval- 
- uao-on forms are often useful sensitizers, and, thus, may be useful to 
^titf patent in conducting activities at home with the child. Of these 
three activities, more teachers use classroom observation J?y parents 
.than the other choices; very few of the teachers reported frequent use 
of evaluation forms from parents. Classroom observations and teaching 
parents about teaching and evaluation were encouraged by teachers of 
young children Urban teachers and experienced teachers used these 
techniques more than teachers in suburban and rural areas and new 
, tea^cfiers. 

The Techniques Encouraged by Principals ^ 

It is important that the reports fribm principals show the same selective 
emphasis on reading As the reports from teachers. As Table 2 indicates, 
76% of the principals ^say they have personally encouraged ^manj* teachers 
to adopt the teaching technique of asking parents to read/to or listen 
to^ their children read. The principals placed least emphasis on the same 
^two techniques given least practice by the teachers — parent*led discus* 
sion of educatipnal TV shows and contracts with parents to systematically 
reward ov punish student behaviors, " * * - 

Although teachers and principals, as groups, seem to make similar judgments 
about the usefulness of different parent involvement techniques, direct 
influence from the principa.1 to the teacher'^ practice is difficult to 
meftsure with the data avail^ible. Only one teacher in six ascribes the 
source of their most valuable parept involvement technique to be their 
"priftci'pal or other administrator." T*eachers who actively use, a parti- 
cular parent technique are only slightly more likely than other teachers 
to have' a principal who reports the encpuragement of teachers to adopt 
that same technique* * i ' ^ ' 

- , ' ^ . * / 

. t 

. HOW nUCH^^lPHASlS ON THE 14 TECHN^OUES? 

Mcsjt teachers Are guided jDy a wi^ffspreai3 understanding that parent 
iiivolyement is a <lif ficult proposition, and qs a result make only ten* 
Lative requests for such inyolvertvent / Regardless of which technique 
they lise, ooly^94» of ^the teachers "require" parental cooperation; the 
Kosfc "suggest" the technique • This means that the ^teachers* control 
ov.er the^ technique and the response from parents is limited. Indeed, 
'about 40? of t};e teachers ^report ^ that .-none, fewer th^n half, or an un* 
known p):opprtibn of the parents carrie'd out their requests to conduct 
certain activities J Th^se, conditions may explain why nearly 60% Of the ^ 
teachers say they can provide ideas for learning activities at home but 
they cannot influence the parents to use them*. , . - . 

Teachers estimated how piany parents would attend meetings or workshops 
cfn- learning activities at home* Aa the table below shows, only one- third 
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Correspondence of PrincJ^^jals' Active Enco^ragein6nt 
and Teachers' Active Usie pf Selected ^Techniques of 
' Parent Involvement. . 



Percent of ^ Percent of 
*^rlnclpals Teachers Use 
Who .Encourage * Actively » 



Read aloud or listen to reading * ^ 

Informal gainers at home • 

Contract with parents on students* projects 

« 

Loan books to parents 

Te^ch parents techniques for tutoring an<k>^ ^ 
evaluation. ^ « ^ 

Parent contracts to reward or punish behavior ' 12% 

JParent'-led discussion of TV shows. _ 



^ ■ 

< 





66% 


45% 


24% 


33% , " 


25% 




-41% 


'24% ^' 


• 231% 


12% 


13% 


12% 

r. 1 





0 



'1 



,< 



'< ' . ■ - \ r 



0 



of the teachers believe they could attract a good nuntoer of parents to 
the meetings and only 'if they were conducted in the evening, Thus,^ it 
would require extra or voluntary effort by teachers for even a small 
percent of -parents tc? become ' teaching partners through workshops con- 
ducted -at' schoolt* . • , • ^ 
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Few 6x Many or 
Es.timated attendance by parents 4 None Most 

4 ^ ' "At morning meeting , ^ 87% ,13% 

. w At evening meeting ■ ' 66% ^ . 34% 

Teachers report having JJ;ie.most contact y^ith parents of children with ^ 
learning «ti^*discipline problem^, and with parents who are already active 
in the schooJL* . For example, ofte- third as many contacts with parents are 
reported for "average" students a^ for students with problems. Most 
teachers report that they ask only some parents (not peu:ents of all 
students in the class) to conduct particular learning activities at home* . 

Actions that aife reque/ted rather than required and carried out with 
little or unknown frequency ; meetings attended by small groups of parents 
rather ^han all parents;, and selected use of parent involvement techniques 
witji only cer-^in parents are all indications that, ^or the average 
^eacher, parem: involveltient ^it home is ndt indispensable to a satis- 
factory performance of the teacher role/ F,ew teachers appear to empha- 
size parent' involvement to such an extent that they make it a major focus 

<of their* teaching practice. . 

As we cpntinue' this Study in, the, next year, attention will be paid to 
mechanisms that \ncrease the payoffs for teachers for effoft put into 
obtAining more extensive involvement from parents. 

* DIFFERENCES IN TEACHERS' USES OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

This section describes some of the different patte'rfis of use of parent 
involvement practices by the teachers in the survey. First, teachers' 
opinions and practices^ are reported for differing grade levels and for 
..different educational levels of students' parents* Then, results aie . 
summarized on the pattern o^ home visits, uSe-of parent xnvolvcmcnt 
with different school subjects, a^d the relationship between pai^cnt in- 
volvement Sit home apd parent assistance in the classrppm, Fi^iJny, we 
look at the use of techniques^ by teachers An schools in which all 
teache'Ts practice' patent involvement and vfhcre few teachers do 30. 

^ Grade LeV^el^^df Stamen ts^ . '\ ^ . 

. ~ ^ ♦ * 

Most researchers w^io have studied parent ^involvement m loarnincj act 

Vlties, as .well, cis those'who have, developed programs fox parent involve- 
inejnt, hav6 yiewed the parents of pre-schoolers and catly olcmentar y-agcd 
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children as th^ir primary, tar'cfet. In the last 15 years , Various "head- 
'Start*' and "follow- through" programs systematically^ incorporated specific 
functions for parents as pa'rt ^of their organizatiorjal arrangements. 
Many of»these program^ were found to increase .student learning of school- 
readiness skill.s more than, programs used as alternate "control" treat- x 
. ments. Much of the- emphasis on early childhood has been due to a belief^ 
tha^ parents of young childrerf are more willing and mote able to per7 ^ . 
form useful functions in an educational p]fcgTam than are parents of 
older^ childjcen.* It- may be, ht>wever, that prQcedures and tasks for \ 
useful parent particip^i4on for older children simply 'have not been <lbrked 

°"^-S^ ■ . ' / ^ ' < • ■ ' ' " " 

Figi^re 3 sTiows thaj/ for moat of the*'i4 p^irent involvement techniques in 
**'our survey,^ teach^^ of y^ujjgei^^s^t;uden£s were more lil^ely 4^ -use the 
. technique ..4. However / in oniy a few cases were the differefi<res of large ^ 
* W^gnitude. Pareji* and child reading activities "had the most pronpunced 
- decline with incbreasing grade level^. ,TRe. three "informal learning" acti-v ^ 

vities included iii the list also declined with xapreasing grade let?^l, 
J_as did efforts tO^ teach parents techniques for teaching their children, 
^^bn/the other h§ind/v the us^ of cgntfacjis ,and assignntents that required 

Children to ask thfeir parents questions, and the limited use of television- 
based family discussions and parent evaluation forms was as often used with, 
olde^ children as with younger. And, of course, some teachers at all . 
' grade levels used, each, of 'the techniques in tftS^ purvey. 



Educational LeVel of Parents " ^ . • - 

Many of the written comments of teachers tend to reinforce ^the common 
stereotypes abou€^ parents — "pushy" upper-middle cJ%iss parents, "helpfui" ^ 
middle cl^ss parents, and "incapable" lower-class parents. However, the 
statistics on the, techniques teachers use successfully with different 
gxfpups ,of parents tell a^ different s<;ory. ' _ ^ 

* Teachers who deal with college-educated parents, those ^ho work with 
parents with averatge scHoqijpg, and tjiose Whose Students' parents have 
vfery ,little schooling are arout equally likely to be active users of payent 
involvement strategies. However,- teachers who do not actively use par^TTt 
involvement techniques^ respon4 dif fetently to questions about the likely 
success of these techniques according to the 'educational levels of their 
'students' parents. Teachers who are not actiVe us^rs and who teach ^ 
Children with ' better-educated parents report that the parent* involvement 
techniques would work but that they do not choose to use them. Teachers 
who^are not active •usefs and who teach children with l^ss-educ^tted parents 
. are more-^pt to repi)rt tjiat^the parents would not be able or Willing to 
'carry out activities at home related the qhild's schoolwork^ 

Sitigure- 4 il lust rates ^tiie differ/^'es in the pattern ot us^ of s^eral of 
the tfechnijgues with pacpnt^of different educational levels.* Fo/ each 
technique/ bar graphs are Shown for three groups of te'achers — those 
whose. students* jjarents were mainly collie graduates; those whose 
ftudentsA parents were mainly high School graduates, and those whpse 

ifetudent^ parents nearly all lackect a high school diploma. Each bar 
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Figure 3: Active Use of Parent Jnvolvenenc Techniques by Grade Levei 
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graph shows the proportion gf tochers who made active use of the tech* 
nique, the proportion who believed it could wo?:X but were hot frequent 
Hisersc and the, proportion who did*not feel that their students' parents' 
^ could oi;* would participate effectively. 

To. summarize Figure 4, let tis consider two examples • Parent- involvement ^ 
techniques that involve parent and ch^ld reading activities are^used by , 
a majority of teachers with students from all educational backgr&und^ 
(see upper-right panel of Figure^ 4) . At every parent educational level, 
about 60% of the teachers made active use of this tJechique. However, of 
the reifiainingt teachers, those whose students', parents had little education 
wer'e more apt to attribute their lack of use to a lack of parental coop-- 
eration or skills # whereas those whose students* par^ents had, more educa- 
tion claimed the technique could work but that it was not currently part 
of their teaching practice. Thus, whether parents with little schooling 
are viewed by the teacher as "ca{>able" of assisting . their children in 
reading at home may depend on whether the teacher has worked out the , kind 
of procedures and communication patterns that would enable parents with 
little schooling to as sis t» , * ^ • 

. With parent involvement techniques that/ involve discussion, active users 
are even somewhat more successful with parents who hadf less schooling 

. than with parents having more schooling. (See the piddle-right panel of 
Figure .4)- However, teachers who were not active users differed in the 
opposite way according to their students^ family social class. Those 
who repofted that their students' parents had^ittle schooling said * 
that using discussions could not work, whi^ those whose*' students had J 
better-^educ^ted parents said the techniques could, work but. that they 
were not being used.' * . ^ ' ■ ' 

» The pattern for the other techniques in F|.gure 4 (and the others not 

shown there) is fairly uniform. It seems clear that some teachers of^ 

less educated families have developed techniques that enable the parents 

to participate in the schooling of their childreiv and. to successfully 

cooperate with the school. The important questions are: How do they * 

do this? Are the teachers* techniques generalizable so that other 

teachers with similar .populations can use them? Do the efforts Of the 

teachers and the parents have any payoff for the students', the teachers, 

or. the parents? These are the\kinds of questions that will be studied 

in the* next phase" 6% this research. ^ * . 

*' • - . 

Home V isits 

Most contacts between teachers and parents are in the form of notes and 
memos transmitted by the child* Yet personal contacts between parent 
-and teacher may be vitallv important to develop the Bommitment of 
parents to participate in a program of learning reinforcement at home. 
Teachers make E^rsonal contact TOst often by^ brief conversations before 
and i^fter" school, by parent Conferences on "parent ni^t" or by special 
appointmeht, and, by telephone conversations with par^lfts. * 
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Figure 4 r Levels of Support for Some Techniques Ify Estimated Education of Parents 
^ Evaluation categories: | ■ no sui^port , 

V- . passive support ^ 

;w '*|HH active suppport 
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Send home suggea^^.^*^^ High ' 
tlcns for gamb or \ £dac* 
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related t6 tlie 
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READ 
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DISCUSS 

Ask parents to get 
their chlldT to talk 
4bout what he/she 
did that day In 
your classroom. 
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One infrequently used method for developing petsonal relationships is 
homfe visits' by the ^eaaheM Fewer than one-quarter of the teachers in x 
the survey indicated thpt they had made any home visits during the school 
.year,, and Only 2% sai^ tney*^ had visited more than a handful of children's 
homes. The te^\cher& Whi> visited children's homes were more likely to be 
favorable towards parfent involvement techniques. In particular, they 
were most lijjely to be e^ctive users of techr\iques that emphasized oral 
exchanges between parent and child — having parents discuss TV programs, 
having parents ask chj.ldren about schooll and having^ children afek parents 
questions abput themselves. Also, teachers who visited several homes made 
more aise of parent evaluations and parent classroom observation methods 
than did other teachers: ... 

School Subjects for* Parent-Involvement at Home 

Teachers reported the academic" subject in which they used their favorite 
parent involvement technique. Their respdnses are indicative of th^ 
^popularity of reading HS an actiyity parents c^n conduct successfully. 

Over four-fifth^^ of the teachez^s listed one or irtore reading-related sub* 
. ject as the focus of their most successful technique for parent involve^ " 
V-rment. ;In contrast, only 20% of the teachers place their priority on 
^ parent involvement in science activities. Especially in the early ele^ 
mentary grades, teachers asX parents to supplement the teachers* emphasis 
on basic skills rather than enrich or extend studeijts* experiences with 
other subjects such as arts, sciences/ or home and hobby skills. 

Parents i-n School 
' ^ = ■ 

Some teachers report having a plethora pf parents who are active at 
sdhool and willing volunteers in their^ classrooms. Others report ^almost 
no parent activity in the school building and no use of . cla^ssroom'vplun- 
toar'^^ A^;\out half thp tpachers have at *lcast jroire parent assistance in 
the classroom, ranging from cl^ few days per month to every day. Mostv . 
^parents Selected to assist in the classroom are selectively recruitedV 
^although some teachers send out general requests for parental help. 

^^Most teachers * (84%) ag^ree that if parents spend t^ime at school "they 
^ Usually make a greater effort to h6lp their children learn at home." 

Obsfervina a teacher's techniques foi; presenting material, handling ques^ 
tions, and analyzing mistakes may help parents to be moi^e effective m 
conducting school-r.elated learning "^activities at home. This helps to , 
explain why jteacher^ iwrit^ parents to obseirv.e their classes. If watching 
^ the class can aid the parent at homfe, .it is a rather effortless way for 

teachers to help parents to. assist in learning activities at home. . 
w , - ^ 

^ Not surprisingly, teachers who report more parent involvement m the 
' school , also are more favorable ^to using techniques that involve parents 
in learning activities at home , ^ Support for each one of the 14 parent 
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techniques was correlategt with the proportion of parents who enre active 
"at school and the frequency with which the teacher made use of parent 
volunteers in the classroom/ Th6 teachers who reported the most active 
parents in the school and in 'the classroom were especially supportive of 
the techniques that use informal activities at home an<rthat teach parents 
tutoring and evaluation skills ♦ For ex|A^le, of the teachers who often 
suggested how parents might use material? and activities at home to 
stimulate their c^ild^s interest in school subjects, about 60% hcid 
parent help in the classroom — mostly on a weekly basis* Of those who 
"passively" supported triis technique, less •than 50% had parent classroom ^ 
volunteers. And onl^^ 30% of the teachers who were pessimistjLc about , 
this kiod of at-home parent activity had parents help during the school 
day. • , . ^ 

School Support for Parent Involvement . . ^ , 

Do teachers develop attitudes^ about parental involvement and related 
teaching practices as a consequence* of their observations of and conver- 
sations y/ith qther teachers at the same school? This question is of 
interest because it is useful to know whether a "group effort" across 
an entire school is necessary for sucx:essful parent- involvement programs ^ 
or whether individual teachers develop, personal programs regardless of the 
activit^ies of other teachers in their school s 

Foi? all typ6s of parent involvement techniques except the activities " _ 
about residing and books, there was a small but *positive association 
between an individual^ teacher's support for a technique and a measure of 
overall par:ent-involvement orientation for all teachers in the school* 
Jt appears that some teachers are enc^raged to use some techniques when 
their school climate supports parent involvement but there are many ^ 
examples^ of individual successes without support from other teachers 
in the school " 

PREVIEW; PHASE 2 OF STUDY OP PARENT INVPLVEMENT 

We ha^e documented teachers' reports of different practices in parent 
involvement across the state of. Maryland. What do the differences mean 
in terms of student learning^ the quality of education for students, and . 
the quality of the school environment for teachers and for parents? It ' 
'may be that parent involvement help? to improve studfent learrting and 
improved the process by which teachers and. parents provide education. 
It may also be that other te'aching strategies are as or more effi^ctive 
and efficient. Although proponents and opponents at pare'nt involvement 
iit, learning activities have their opinions about the answers to these 
'.questions/ the fact? are not known. » , , 

In the second phase of this Study we will collect more detailed informa- 
tion from a small sample of teachers who participated in the survey. We 
need to know why teachers uSe particular techpiqiies, how they implement 
them, and why they reject other techniques. Informatiofi of this sort will 
enafcae more teachers to make reasoned choices and decisions about imple- 
mentation, adoption or adaptatiops-^f techniques for particular settings 
and students . ' ' "7 " '. * ' 

- . ' • ■33 ■• . 
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Part II. *feacher3* Comments s Debatable Issues of Parent Involvement 

The w^ritten conuaents^Ay more than a thousand of the teachers resppn 
. ding tgu the survey reflect tnemy years of experience with parent 
J.nvolvejpentj^*Thia^e€tion presents selected comments th^lt illustrate 
several major theipefS discussed by the teachers. Each .theme can be 
viewed from two sides of the parent invqlvement story — there are 
possibilities and there are problems with parent involvement. A 
dialogue is developed by contrasting comments £uid .opinions of .the 
teachers on the benefits expected from parent assistance at home; and 
on the org£mi2ational structures used to conduct parent invqlvement 
activities- Some teachers are very positive. about parent involvement; 
others have been buri\ed in their attempts to communicate and work 
with petrents. . 

Teachers* Time ' • . """^-^^ , * 

Many teachers commented on the amount of time needed to prepare pro* 
jects, workshops, and/or directions for parents to use^ and super^i^ 
at home. The debate acrpss comments hinges on whether the time re^ ^ 
.quired by the teacher is worth the troyble, and whether teachers 
"should volunteer their time without knowirtg the likely effects of 
their efforts. , SOTie teachers telephone parents frequently to give 
positive mesdia^es about the child's progress in school or special 
skills or abilities observed as well as to discuss problems. If a 
teacher telephones 30 parents and talks for. 10 minutes to each, the 
teacher spends. 5 hours voluntarily on the/ telephone with patents » 
The teacher may do this in addition to pr^aring lessons, grading 
papers, preparing report cards, working with parents and prep^iring 
^parent- involvement activities^ How much time pan teachers give to ^ 
*parent-xelated activities? .How often? To what effect? These are 
not trivial questions* 

Several teachers- offered positive statements that indicate that the 
. job of teaching Cannot be accomplished without programs that i^nvolve 
'parents. * For example: . ' ' 

^ "1 really rely on parent help*^ Long agaJt 

realized that only with parent help can my job be 
performed adequately* 

" ^ * * 

Other comments indicated that the time needed to develop learning 
acftivities for patents to use at home or parent assistance in schools 
is just npt available to teachers or not worth the troubled 

^You* completely omitted from ^rour questionnaire 
any items regarding thp additioryal time and effort 
required of, the busy tdacher in parent involvement 
activity. - 
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believe both parents s^nd students can benefit 
, from^ parent inVolvement* However , 1 also know that , -4^ 
it takes a great dead.of training and explaining and ^ " 
coordinating' to have a good pr6grain* «I've spent 
many hours doing just t^his^ Franklyr I no longer 
feel like giving^ the many hours of extra time re- 
\ quired to do this. We aye not provided with time 
, , * to do this type of ttaining. * It's all our own time. 
- , il no longer feel like giving my time without compen-' 

sation." \ 

Parents' T ime 

— ^'C _ : 

Sevferal teachers acknowledged that parents' time at home is limited 
by the responsibilities of children, "fepouser and/or ^other family 
members r cooking and chores r and a general need for rel£u<ation<. 
The debatfe across comments concerned whether parents should be 
asked to spend at least a short, time with each child on acad^ic 
activities, whether parents' timfe, at honre should be spent developing 
nonacademic skills. and responsibilities r or whether teachers have 
any justiflcatiop^in requesting or requiring parent assistance in ^ 
acadeipic or "Social development* ' 

Some^ teachers suggested that short periods of time on learning acti- 
vities at„Jlome would maximize the benefits frcwi the limited ^time 
that is available: ^ 

# 

"^Because so many parents are concerned about s 
keeping body and" sojul together (out of necessity) , 
Jthey have so little Uptime'* time to spend with their 
chiajd or children. It is essential that we give these 
p^opl^ some very practical and mea^ningful tips on how 
to spend jquality, time. wi.th*' their children*" 




^In my memo to.p|rwiCs l ask them to ^pend just 
10 minutes -a night going over the child's work cards* 
This way neither the rhild nor the parent feels over- 
~- — — worked."^ . , * > 

^ "I have also experienced that parejits are more than 

V ^^/^ M'iliing to help children in assignments that are shojrt; 
^— «inforcemgnt type work, that show %he child and there- 
fore th^ parent to be successful. P?irents love toj-hear. 
their 'Children read." 

o'thef^ stressed that the "learning activities at home* should not 
'Jbe on "school lessons, but on general socialisation , and development. 



- Jl find it far more profitable for the -chiW to 
get^4wine training" at home, aince today's chil'dren 
cTo not seem to^displfiy the^spnse'of responsibility 
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needed. to do thei^r best»..If they learn serf-reliance/ 
' responsibility, and develop a good self-concejg^ within 

^ the family/ the carry-over brings improved academics. 

' . Th^n .thej^e woufd be less need for parental involvement 

. in teaching the .academics • " 

"I •feel it is my job to teach and that parents may 
become impatient and frustrated yhen working ort skills 
at home* Some reinforcement at home ±s quite helpful 
' as long as it is kept to a jninimum amount of time yet 

done- consistently . Ap hour a day is unrealistic, and un- , 
fair to parent and child • I feel that children spend 
a^ large part of their day in school (hopefully learning) 
. and at home need to be released for relaxation, play, 
^ -and pursuing interests (hopefully, not all television) • 

parenting is in itself a demanding job..,". 

students' Time . . -~ 

> Many teachers focused t^heir coitimertts on the benefits or prob»ms for 
V-the students of parent involvement in learjiirig activities at home^ 

- Some believed academic activities should be kept to a minimum so children 

- could follow other interests in their out-of -school time. Many stressed 
* with deep conviction that students' time at. home should be mainly the 

. ' time to play, enter activities of special 4-nterest or relax. Others 
expressed concern that academic tasks at home can cause parents and 
children psychological stress as the child's pressure to perform vies'' 
with the child's need for help and parents' desire to. help. ,Others 

. . bfelieve the child's time at home should reflect Parents' teachlna of 
'home-related skills and responsibilities.' " ^. , 

Several teachers expressed concern that the complex relationships between 
parents and children can be affected by the kinds of activities^assigned 
. for work at home by teachers: < " ' . 

^ . 0, "Most p'artents are very willing xo assist at home and 

welcOTJfe ideas, but I stress votktng for short periods 
of time and only when" both parties are not becoming 
upset. » Some parents tell me they Van t to help, but they 
- lost their, pcitience. On the otheV hand, childrea often 
feel embarrassed when they don* t^ think they are perfor- 
- ming as well as they want, to ^or. their parents." 

• \ ' 

"Care must b©- taken in "home hel]^" situations so that 
pressure on the child is not increased by emotional or 
unenlightened parental involvement, when the goal, is to y. 
. help the child and thereby lighten pressure placed upon/ \ 
, him. " * ' * • . . 

* ' . * 

\ . Another debate hinges on whether to try to -maximize the potent^ial adyan- 
\ - tages for some children even if other children may not be assisted. The 
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<li,f ferences of opinion are between teachers who believe parent activities 

are valuable for whoever coippletes them and teachers who believe no,^ 

parent-conducted learning activities should be assigned by teachei?s 

unless all parents agree to coopera'te. They cltarge that children of 

parents^ wh^ don* t do, their part are put "at a disadvantage through no 

fault of their own: . • 

* ■ 

^ - "AH:hough many of my students c6me from homes where 
support of schools is great, there is also a good number 
of students that come frOTi hoiftesw wheir^ support i'S . 
minimal and parent involvement is very low. /This ^ 
makes it difficult to give the class an assignment 
involving parents when only some of them have parents ^ , 

Jthat^would bother (to h61p)." 

• 

"Most parents talk a good story^ but rarely follow 
through on any involveinent* Then there are some who 
given prodding*, guidance, and a great deal of specific 
directions on what to do, will try, consistently, to 
,help their chil^, and it pays off, even i^ the results r 
are minimal." But it is* for these few that it is worth 
doing what we can td get them involved — because it's 
ultimately for the childre^ |fe 

fis an important and often repeated .theme on which there are 
timate differences of opinion. Should the parents and students' 
at home be spent on lessons and school assignments, br should 
time be spehd on new experiences and diverse skills that build 
parents' special abilities? The consensus, . of course, may be 
different for cfiildj-en of different ages and with different learning 
problems^ ^ . ' * 

Expected Benefits ' . ' , 

In spite of some real , problems , many teachers described benefits they 
perceived or e5cpecte<^ for their students and for the parents from 
parental involf^emeiit . There are few tewards, other than internal 
, . ones, to, encourage a teacher to Spena time to work toward the potential 
benefits of parent involvement. Some teachers remarked about the 
lack of. support from their principal or other teachers* Others re- 
countec!^ the psychological dangers that prevent teachers from trying 
some activities, or from trying mor)e than once. Nevertheless, many 
teachers described positive results from their efforts: Better basic 
skills/ greal^er retention over sximmer because of work on skills con- 
ducted at home during the vacation; better behavior of students in 
class; greater number and variety of classroom materials developed by 
parents at home; enrichment in areas the teacljet could not direct; 
improved parental "self-image because of successful coopisration with 
th6 school. , * 

Some of the benefits ^>erceived by teachers included: 
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"Although my teaching career is near 'a clos^, I 
believe parent involyement is one of, the keys to im- 
proving ^education/ and i^ should b^e encouraged/ It 
will not only achieve^ better pupil performance , but 
it will improve the_ s^lfc-image of each parent/ especi- 
ally in a school community (Title I) ^ch ds ours." 

"I welcome the parents' help and their expertise that 
increase my children's understanding in special enrich- 
ment areas in which I may not be well- versed. Eor^ the 
most part, dny assignment I send home is pursued and 
completed with parents' help." 

* , "x^ feel a gfljod 'parent Education group or program is 
need64i-fco^heiy parents enjoy and underjstand their chil- 
dren's need to try , fail/ and try again »on their own. 
Parents can guide and shbw their love by being -there 
when their children need them, but not i)y doing the 
work for their children^" , ^ - 



Subgroup Differences 

Some specified tfiat l^enefits from parent involvement should be ex{?ected 
only for some children. They described some groups of parents they be* 
lieved wer? less likely to be able to conduct learning activities 
successfully at homeX The interesting thing is that other teachers 
pointedly contnented that these same groups were successfully involved 
in parent invo^lvementi activities^. The debate across comments centered 
on whether benefits from parent*inyolvement cpuld be expected from 
parents of older students, parents with little education^ working 



parents, and one7pare: 



t households. 



For example, som6 tea<^ers believe the benefits will depend on the 
family structure and* the other activities of the parents* Compare these 
cOTiraentQ. about^ the involvement of working mothers: 

F 

"I feel my experience as a working mother and as a . 
^ single parent, I has helped tremendously in Rearing my 
relationships and assignments involving pa^rents." 

"More and more of my * parents' .are* single parents and 
sole support. Their tijne and energy is limited. They do 
want tyo coopeirate for the most part but are tdo tired and 
oyferworke4* X don't even help my own. children very much^ 
. am too tired when I get home.". 

"Mother's employment — this factor has nothing to do 
with' parental involVemenI;. You did not ask* if parents 
were alcoholic,, drug-addicts child abusers, etc.-rYou 
did hot ask if parents I work with (and for) are in- * ^ 
r terested in school, impressed with m^. credentials , comfor- 

table with the administrators' and me. These are imj^ortant 
. facts***mother's employment activities are not." 
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"Working parents have tnore demands on their tints. 
^ Helping kids eJt home 'bejcomes a m6te^ frustrating^ task 
^ <^hen a parent is ..tired or has many j&Jbs to do. Also 

^'feoitie parepts^get carrifed awa/ and ask the kids^ to do ^ ' 

too much at heme." . ^' . ' . * - 

Other teachers ^ commented on differences" between parents with greater or 
lesser education themselves. \ - ' - 

r^^<^o^*^ f^^i the educational level of the parents 
plays too. great a part since in my experience I've ha4 
tremendous parent involvfement with those whose educa-^ 
. tipnal level did not go beyond the 8th. grade." ^ 

"Parent involvement became ^xlTreiiiely poor as the 
years progressed. When .the emphasis of education 
went) back to basics , the parents withdrew which could 
be attributed to their own poor educational background 
and preparedness to help their children." 

In general, the benefits from parent involvement _are still' unknown. 
Most teachers would say^ ''Et depen^ds." It depends on the students and 
their parents, as this teachej: comments: 

/I, have had excellent. ccqpetation from, parents this 
year* In many instances it has been up. to 95%. Other 
" years have not produced the same results. Last year, 

• I had cooperation with approximately 10 out of 32 
parents, and it was the same school. It depends on 
the group of children— if I, h^id had to complete this 
questieinnaire , las t^ year my responses would have bee\j 
totally ^different." . . . . 

And, "it depends" on tfhe, school climate and the .pri;icipal's support, as 
this teacher notes ; - 

"Most of my fce^chin^ career^ my principals have 
been Very much agaipst. the teacher working with ^ ^ 
^parents other than wl^n discipLine..wa^ involved and 
have been unwilling for, the teachec tc^ have contact ^ * 

with parents outside of regular classroom hours. 
My breakthrough in working with parents hag been due 
to working with an outstanding teacher wha is exceL- 
» lent In home and school relations?" ' 



t?se of Parent Involvement Coordinators 

m _____ — • ^ * ^ 

An interesting set of comments were offered by tfeachers on the Title I 
programs for parent involvement. These programs often include Parent 
Coordinators whose job jlt ia to get more »^a3f ents involved in more 
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aspects of school life. The Title I program^ are the laroest formally 
organized program for parent involvement. Several teatfhers reni^rked on 
the ^>enef its from excellent Title I parent programs and j^t as many 
said the progr.aitis were poor and wasteful, ijhe contrasting .opinions 
suggest that some organizational strategies' are necessary if the pro- 
grams are to succeed from the teacHers' point of view. 

"1 ^tecich in a Title I ^school where we have an or- 
ganize^d Parent Involvement Program headed by two 
Parent' Involvement Aides. They lead many progr^un^ 
and^ activities once cond,ucted by the teacher/ sucfi* 
as home visitSi^ telephone calls, trips with child to 
dentist or doctor/ assistance with clothing needS/ 
recruitfi-ng parent volunteers operating the Reading 
^ Club. • -organize Parent Workshops for parents to - ' ' 
learn home games u^ing their environment/ etrc, So^ i ^ 
many Qf these opportunities are ou^ of the 'h4nds of, 
the c las sroom> teacher as it oncfe\was — 25r3Q years dgo^ 
when I taught in a rural Appalachian consolida^^ed 
school.- I had much more parent involv^ent then from 
my teaching point of view than I do now/ and definitely 
had more, support from /parents pn things I attempted to 
do. Although our Titie I aides have very goo^ rapport 
with our parents. ttiere .seems to be more of a tr-end to ^ ^ 
let them do things for the parents and less helping 
parents to help themselves. We dcx have "star" examples 
of peOrent volunteers of more *than 10 years who now are 
"super" .paid Title I aides,. That is progress^^;as they 
help not. only their own families but others.** ;/ . ^ ^ ^ 
♦ 

**Under the *E4.tle I program/ we have a home visita- 
' tion'aide who" takes learning games into .homes of our 
^ Title I students. Parents are to play these with the ~ 

students. Of. my eight TitJ^e'l students/ onJ.y two parents 
agreed to accept the games and neither of the two children - 
involved 'ever played any of th6 games.' ^ consider this 
.a total waste of our federal money. ' - . 

•y>!any Title I progfams mandate parental involvement. 
I We been ac.tive in helping develop and. conduct parent- 
invplvement work^ojSs. I often have classroom workshops ^ ^ 
touring parentJub^to date on curriculum and let them 
know that they areVheir child's primary and most*impor- 
tant tehcher." 



"I- havey^ound that •since the school I have worked in 
became^ Title I there is, less parent j^nvolvement. The 
conclusion that^l'came to was that , since there are paid 
assistants/ parents feel that their services; are not 
needed." - ' • 
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"Parent volunteers require constant professional 
; supervision and coordination. This is not done by a 
- Title I Parent Coordinator with 'a "high school edueati^^. 

. ' "Our Title 1 parent coordinator has been my greatest 
i?;jfluence in working with parents." ♦ .* ^ 

'The reactions- pari: ly reflect the t^achera* per s^mal attitudes and partly 
reflect tiie fact that some Title I programs are betifer organized, staffed, 
by morejjualified coordinatots , and coramuni'catp batfter with teachers" to 
aid the classroom programs. How do the successfcQ. Title I programs 
operate to strengthen fami,ly and school ties? What strategies from 
successful Title I programs can be incorporated into any school to 
improve ^home-school alliances? It is lexpected that the second phase 
of thi-3 study will contribute answeif;B W these questions. „ • 
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Problems wifctr'parerttal Assistance 



Many teachers who have had experience working with p&rents Tiave some* 
'concerns about thej|.ikely success 'of parent involvement practices? Some 
teachers .described'prbblems often associated with volunteers— lundepen- 
•dab^'lity,, shortened sche^jiles, short cotnmitmpnt , different goals and^ . 
values Qf vDlunt^rs and the schools. TOthers were concerned about the 
parents' lack of training In methods and apprdaches to t^ach. children , 
wi/bh problems./* These- problems are related to tiie teachers' lack of 
.time to provJjde an adequate vjuick- course iiu how to teach or how to deal * 
with children'^ s learning problems. This is especially true for parent 
vplunteers in ti\e classroom^j^but parents at hom6^arQ.,ALso "volunteer^S^ " 
They are not accountable to^the teacher, and'sonte teachers commented^n' - ^ 
how parent^ fail to .follow through in learning activities at home. ' , 

Soijie teachers were concerned about f;he students* development of respon- 
sibility in cases in which, ij\ class or at home, parents assume too 
mudh of the^respons4;bility for students' assignments. , • 

\ ^ ...the mpre'.oppor trinities we giv^ our. paVSfltts to be 
in the school "and the more information given out by 
• .teachers, .tha^more parents tend \.o take any work that 
' • is.givep to the child, their woi^k rather than devel-' 
, : oping responsibility in their children." * ^ 

X, ' . ' / ' * ' ■ • • ^ 

Other teachers expressed concern, that parents have many problems, other 
th&n acadAnit ones, that t;hey need h'elp with.^ These problems and inabili- 
ties interfere with any teachers^ requests for asiistfance, with learniAg 
activities at h'6m^* ' • 




"Some pajrents do. not know how to, or' will not, 
control their children. They expect teachers %o work 
rhiracle^s and.;get their children to learn and behave 
when they cannot make their iqhilclren behave,. When* conf 
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tacting parents, ^specially for behavior problems/ I 
. ^ hear more frequently I don*t know what to do with them» 
No teacjier can te*ach if time must be spent on simple 
discipline and manners^that should be learned at home. - 
".I believe that it would help many parents to see their 
child work, with others in* the classroom." 

* "I have found as a teacher in thls,transie'nt community 
^ the parents^ are too btisy to bother about how their children 
are doirfg. If everything is going smoothly they stay at 
home. Only if trouble arises does one hear from a parent. 
Even if you are doing a fantastic, outstanding job you do 
• -npt hear from parents. Only in t-ime of trouble*" 

' ' ' * / - 

^ "Parent invoWement is the problem. I have ac'complished 

the^mposslblQ when I manage to just get some parents? into 
the- school ^r a conference,." 

^ "The effectiveness of using th^se techniques depends 
on the community (ies) the school is serving.^. I have 
taught in a school where tl^e parentis were so involved, 
Qne, did not nefed* to use techniques. I have taught in a 
sftht&ol where only, a few (very few) parents were capable 
of using^any. techpiqu^ no matter how simple. I hava, 
also had a parent who could have helped her son, tell me «« 
that that is my job*" » 
^ ■ s . • . 

Some^ admitted that, teachers fear pa'rents, and that this inhibits the 

program .they will- attempt. ' ./ 

"Most teachers fear pareints and I, too, only* use , 
' * parents when I feel I have complete control." 

"My [experience indicates that teachers ^ire even more 
• fearful than the pareivts at cujr interaction. Essiential, 
for^ good community parent aid program is a top-notch 
7 Parent Coordinator." 

Successful Efforts , 

In spite *of all the possible problems, some teax:hers with parents of al 
educational levels and students at all achievenvent levels have be^n abl 
to establish program? that emphasize the link between school and home 
for students* dcadenlic progress. The techniques are^ described in Part 
J of this report. " * ^ #• 

Reading with children . Many teacfiers described how they organize a * ^ 
f onjval program in which parents or students xeacj on a regular basis. 
One 'example r * ^ 
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"About foyr years ago in* a school with a large 
^ minority population, tnost parents were contacted and < 
agreed to see, to it that, their,^ children read — either, 
to the parent or by himself for 10 minutes an evening. 
*^ ^Many parents cooperated and I believe it helped; Of 
. "course, the Children could read ^longer if they wished* 
They brought in slips signed by their parents each 
mornijig and were rewarded occasionally by gipall items 
donated by local businesses* y^ry few parents objected*" 

Signiriq papers and folders . Many J;eachers have devised different systems 
to keep pa^^ents aware of the chiJ^dren's school work* In pajrt. this bene- 
fits the teachers becaifse they feel they have kept parents informed of 
Successes, and problems before report card grades are issued* Some teachers 
try to do more than inform by attadiing skill-building assignments or 
games based on the individual students' problems identified in school 
work or on tests: 

ft 

'"By having parents sign children's graded math 
• ^ tests and units,' I cover-* several problem spots: 
1 Parents always have a good idea of grade average; V 
' parents ^an se? cHi^d'^s progress or lack of it; 

signing the math units enables parents to see all ^ 
their children's daily assignment's before they are 
< disposed of without the hassle of seeing it every 

night. Units get signed when the^^^sf^Ls tak6n;,/and 
,poor grades have a sheet I attabh telling the parents 
to .study the needed skills with their child* The 
signing insures the parent sees the note*" r 

"I send a letter to parents each time 'we start - 
a new phase of/ work, eicplainirig what we will be 
doing and how they can help*'* This is signed and 
returned* I/also send all retptnable work home 3n 
blue or; green paper or a^rCStcfied to a blue or green ; 
* computer card* Parents and rids know blue papers 
are" to be returned* I hSve about 95* response*" 

- " ' \ , y 

Some use a system that permits the parents to communicate back to them 
with more than a signature: 1 * * 

"A buddy-rbodk: ' Each day I write a comment con- ^ 
ceming the child's work and general behavior in a \ 
" book devoted just^to homework and ^teacher-parent* 
comments. 'The parent signs and responds*" ^ ^ / 

Others have devised phone conference systems to talk with working 
parents, evening £tnd Saturday conferences .ahd workshops, and othei fneans 
-for two7way communications with parents* 

Preparation of materials > ' Teachers described two ways in which parent- 
made material^ are used for , learning activities' 



Materials made in 0CK6o1 are u^ed £it home* • . 



"1 -give parents materials to make f lashcards jtist 
like mine in math or reading for use at home. Also; 
parents have watcfted "mini" lessons, on skills that they 
could teach' at home." 

"I also^like the mini-clinic: Parents of four J^inder- 
garten and \s even first grade children were encouraged 
to participate. Parents alternated- monthly for indi- 
vidual or jsmall group meetings to discuss activities" . 
and games" i:hey ^cart use to reinforce skills being taught. 
We sent home materials to be used for a month and xk-- ' 
turned' at the next meeting*. Children having the most 
difficulty learning were selected. Of the 11 invited, 
9 are pa'^^tici4pating. One grandmother and two fathers 
alsa attended. Personal contact has made a difference. 
The success of ^ our parent involvement programs appears 
to be- closely related to teacher committment.'' 



And 



materials made at-home are used at; school.". 



, "In my 'Read Along with "the Family* progi^am i send 

home books and a tape recorder. foiT grandparents or 

parents to tape the child's flavor ite story or book. 
They can% listeh to it in class. I. prepare an activity 
sheet 'to* go with the tape." ^ ' 

Home visits . Some u^e home visits to la^ the groundwork for communication 
With parents that will occur 'tHroughout the yeat. Home visits are arranged 
voluntarily on Veekends or )jefqr«^the beginning pf the school year by the 
teacher and parents^ or are l^ormaifiy p;i:ganized by school procedures. 
Some schools' give teacherff release tiime while substitute teachers cover ^ 

^Aheir classes; other schgoXs e^tabligh^haXf-days for children so that 
the teacher3* vigits occur pn the .aftjer noons when no school is scheduled; 
othet schools allocate two. ^11^'days for, teachers * visits, when there is 

"no school scheduled. \ 

' - "Our most effectiuetfe^hn^que occurs in thfe first 

week of* school whert' firsf graders attend 1/2 day. 
We make. a 20 minut'ef.yisit ^to each home^ Explain the , 
program '^nd. needed supplies, hear concerns, etc-^^ I 
feel I'gain sijj ^^eks* ot knowledge afcout the cKKCd 
during -thpt ^isit; *!M'so, I feel good in l?eing able 
^ ' to greet eacli' parenjt by name (usjially!) the next timo' 
we meet;***. * ^' ^' ^ . 

?I visited each chiWs home before schppl opened 
in the fall. 1 took each child picture, .chatted 
about the things he or she liked t6^do, pets, e>tc. 
On the ^2:st day^^f school thfi pictures ana the stories 
of each^hild were , on the bulletin board. The visit 
"^alao gave me an opportunity' to taljc 'with the mother, 
often with 'both, parents, about curriculxun, pl£tns for 



homework, etc* i expect to resume these -visits next 
summer because Giey are so useful . There are no 

^ tearful children the firtft week* I know the. children 
name befoiffe -they dome into the classroom. It is 
Very easy to recruit parent volunteers. It fonrts \ ^ 
the basis for continuing parent contact throughout 
the year — because We know each other, telephone con- 
versations when a child i:^ absent or seems troubled ' 

• strengthen our i^elationship. , It seem to me that ' ' 
education must be a partnership b^etween parent and 
teacher." 

Summer learning at hom^ . Summer activities for parents to maintain skills 
from the school year^may be an especially important firea for home- school 
programs. Several 4teachers commented on the work they arranged for parents 
to supervise dujfihg the summer, such as: 



"1 



'I sent home at the end of the .year a calendar of 
summer activities that would involve parent-child par- 
ticipation and would help the child imptove or retain 
ba^ic skills. " 

% 

* * 

Dilemmas of Parent Involvement 

The teachers were aware of the dilemmas of home-school relationships: 

"Parents are So involved with staying alive and 
.being able to k^ep up economically, there is little 
or no energy left to devote to children — much less 
spetid time teaching, disciplining, etc« The time 
they have is spent being rovii\g, lenient and feelihg 
, , guilty for not Tiaving time or energy to help their 

children.* Children have no motivation to study — v 
iihey're too busy raising little onesjr cleaning house 
and doing adult work at home -^because the parents are ^ 
but trying to maTce ^i)ds meet. It amazes me that the 
children can run houses, raise siblings and still find 
• ' time, to learn^at Sill • •* - 

. '*Many homfes have no literature in them—reverything 
• comes,. from*j TV—yei: tl)er sohoolg neglect the media. 
Parents want to be supRortijye andiielp, but they ^ * 

can't — yet without their support, schools tiannot make ' ^ 
1^ any real difference.** 

"If parents beceune actively^ involved and worked with 
the teachers) our students would b6 more successful. 
Our students need lots, of motivation that teachers 
alone cannot provide." t - 



is 



In spme ways, all of the domments cause heads to nod in general agree- 
• ment. Thef grains of truth are the fruits of teacKers* real experiences, 
and there is no denying the diffeiTent reactions of teachers to the 

, parents with vihom they^have worked. There were honest differences in 
teachers' opiniohsi (1) Pfirents care but can't do much to help the 
school or their children^in actual learning! T?) Parent? care but 
shouldn't help with school learning; (3) Parejits care and can be of 
great help if they are shown how tct help. There was no disagreement, 
however, about the fact that parent involvement requires the teachers* 
commitment and the parents^ commitment^to be successful. For both 
^ parents and teachers there are no quick, tangible rewards for their 
time and effort other than perceptions of a child 's'^pf ogress and an 

i^^casional pat on the back frOTi one another, . ^^ "^i 

« Many comments stressed the parents* and students* needs for time at home 
'that is free of academic demands; an equal number emphasized the fact 
that many atudents who have troiible ih school would be assisted with 
some structured daily work at home. Parental assistance with extra time 
for learniii^jnay be one of the few strings that remains to pull a student 
up to grade .level. Many teachers believe it is worth a try to develop 
^programs for parents to conduct at hone that will supplement the teachers* 
* efforts, _ , * 

iThe question is not. Which teachers are right in their reactions to 
parents? Because of an absence o£ objective evidence, it is impossible 
to assure teachers that parent involvement will lead to improved student 
skills or improved parent- chiA<3: exch^nges^ It is equally impossible to 
assure teachers that the^^^^c^ be more successful if they ignore parent 
involvement, leave it to chance or leave it to the initiative of some 
parent volunteers. - ' 

The teachers' comments suggest several questions that should be 
" addressed: 

Hoyj can parents* and children *s^ time at home be guided by the expertise 
of the tee^cher so^that individualized skills can be coordinated into the 
parent and child* s)activities at home? 

Can parents be held accourvtable for the activities they agree to conduct 
so there is some way to control and reward the child's progress? 

How can the expertise of each parent be captured so that parent- designed 
experiences can be coordinated into the teachers^* programs at school? 

Can time at hcsne be divided so that teachers* and parents* coirtmon 
Interests ate^coord^inated to the child \s advantage?^ 

how hive teachers solved the real problems of parent involvement, and 
with what effects? 

How can the solutions be organized so that some teachers* art, of estab- 
lishing and maintaining successful home->scho<&l alliances can be generalized 
for other teachers who would like to try successful techniques? s 

* ■ . • . ■ . .■ ' . t 
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The differenced in teachers* opinions and the lack of objective infor- 
mation on the topics debated show how research can contribute to this 
important aspect of education. A small sample cf teachers <?ho partici- 
pated in the. survey will be. selected to continue consul-ting with tjie 
project staff about parent invoivement • Readers with particular interest 
^ in thts topic who, by chance, are not contacted are welcome to write to- 
the project team to provide details of especially well-developed parent 
involvement projects or to add suggestions of school or classroom 
structural changes that are oieeded in order to make parent-invo^vemejit 
a viable- alternative for more teachers. 

w H 

Part III, A Postscript * J 



Both the statistical results from the survey and the important written 
contributions of the teachers provide information and raise Questions 
on many aspects of parent involve^nent: 

1. Of all types of "patent involvement," supervision of learning acti- 
vities at home may be t,he most educationally significant form of parent 
participation. To J^egin with, in contrast with PTA councils and class- 
roonv volunteers that involve relatively "few parents, parent activities 
at home can involve many or all children's parents. 

» * " Pi 

2. ScMne parents work with theit children at home wit^ or without teachers 
suggestions. The focus 6f most parent involvement efforts by teachers 

is to involve those parents who normally would not know what to do to 
assist their children with learning activities at home, 

' The attitudes, .training and experiences of the individual tee^hRrs 
have a ,lot to do with whether they choose to develop parent involvement 
programs. However,, the attitudes of parents and principals, the needs 
of the students, and the assistance ttfe teachers receive from their 
colleagues at school also contribute to the likelihood and the success 
of teachers* efforts to develop parent-involvement programs, 

4* The role of the parent in lefiurning activities at home is not welf 
defined, and the benefits or disadvantages from different parental acti- 
vities and approaches are not knoyn. For example, the parent may be 
cast as tutor, teacher 's' monitor 7 listener, task initiator, reactor, 
or co-learner in activities conducted at home. Which roles are most 
effective for what kinds of situations? 

5* Differences in opinions about parent- involvement techniques may 
depend on the skills needed by students of different! abilities within 
the classroom. Skill builjjing and drill for remediation or enrichment 
requlrer different kind^ox learning materials and make different demands 
on the teachers' and parents* time and energies. Skill building requires 
different designs an^ techniques for students two years behind grade levei 
and students on or above grade level. How Can parent involvement programs 
take into account the special needs of each student, so that time at hom^ 



carf build upon the Individual attention at home to assist each student's 
learning? . 

6. The teacher's role is changed when the teacher acts as .a lAnager of 
parent ^involvement. The teacher phares a portion of the teaching authority 
when parents are given materials and instructions for supervising learning 
activities at home. Parents at home are a corps of volunteers who are 

not clearly accountable to the teacher for their successes or failures 
New behayiorB are required when teachers coordinate activities with the 
parents;^ and different reactions to students are required from teachers 
after parental activities have occurred \t home. What are the changes 
in the teacher's role^xhat occur under different parent -involvement 
techniques? ' ' ' 

7. Teachers intrude on th^ family schedule and activities whenever 
homework is given. 'The older the ^tudent, •the more homework, the 
greater the intrusion on family time. If parerjtal time and effort is 
required by ela assignment/ it is possible that ev^ more ^intrusion 
will be experienced. However, if homework is accepted as an important 
mechanism for reinforcing classroon ihitruction, then homework assign- 
ments that involve parents may maximize the learning that occurs 
during the hOTiework period, and more than compensate for the greater 
intrusion* It is not inevitable that carefully constructed assign- 
ments will be e?cperienced ntegatively by the parents. These assignments 
can be as simple as a weekly spelling drill or as complex a? daily 
lessons ^in a language or math curriculum* We heed to know how parent 
involvement can be organized for teachers^ oarents, and students so 
the respoii&ibilities of each are clear and the goals are attained. 

8-, One of the reasons so many teachers and principals conduct|»and 
support open school nights and parents*' conferences is that these 
activities have become formal, accepted strategies for parent^teacher 
exchanges. They are "schoQi-level** activities, that recur in similar, 
predictably form across t;he schoo^^ ye£irs. In contrast the tfchnigues 
of^parent involvement in learning activities at home are classroQm- 
level projects that are developed by infJividual teachers. The parents* 
and teachers* expectations may not be clear because the patterns of 
exchange for these activities^ have not beea standardized. It is 
questionable whether the familiar rituals of open "school night apd 
parent conferences accc^nplish more tha^ a polite exchange between 
parents^ and teachers. Techniques for parent involvement in home 
learning activities have greater potential for actively involving parents 
in important exchanges Kith the teacher that may assist their chilren^s 
progress in school.. We need to. know how teachers can organize parent 
involvement sp the activities will beccnne as familiar as the standard 
parent-teacher events, and so the interactions of parents and tieachei:s 
otxi occur with ease. . ' ' * * 

The sfearcft for significant and accurate generalizations about the 
optimum use of parent involvement teaching strategies continues in the 
hope that educational practice will be improved by these iresearch 
efforts.^ ' * . • , 
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